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The € Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Tuacker, Superintendent. 











Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c.» 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exuis, Master-workman. 








Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newnouse, ES. 


Sewing-Silks: H Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mitter, C. Orns, Agents. 








Traveling-Bags: an ‘Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 


Merchants —— 
. Reynoups, ° 
Mrs. E. Dn Superintendents. 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, ' 

D. J. Hat, Miller. 

J ob-Printing : most kinds of Printing carefully 


executed at the Cincunar Office. 
G. CAMPBELL. 


nnn Y 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


H. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyzs. 
Price, 1,50. 

Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting? 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Nores. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 
Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


Onerpa AssocIaTION. 


ra=Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

n@= Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
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The Seasons. 
BY MONTGOMERY. 
Who loves not Spring’s voluptuous hours, 
The carnival of birds and flowers? 
Yet who would choose, however dear, 
That Spring should revel all the year? 


LS LDILLISIS SII 





Who loves not Summer’s splendid reign, 
The bridal of the earth and main? 

Yet who would choose, however bright, 
A dog-day noon without a night? 


Who loves not Autumn’s joyous round, 
When corn, and wine, and oil abound? 
Yet who would choose, however gay, 
A year of unrenewed decay ? 


Who loves not Winter’s awful form? 

The sphere-born music of the storm ? 
Yet who would choose, how grand soever, 
The shortest day to last forever? 





Persistent Thankfulness. 
We cannot do a better thing than 
to cultivate a thankful spirit, and give 
it sincete expression. The devil is a 
grumbler ; and one way to operate against 
him, is to criticise him in that character. 
But that is a negative way ; it is grum- 
bling at grumbling. The positive and 
most effectual way is to issue an opposite 
spirit. Be thankful, and give thanks, 
and fill the atmosphere with a thankful 
spirit. 
It is quite an easy, natural custom to 
speak to one another of our prosperity 
and happiness, and that is good as far as 
it goes ; but it would be still better to 
let our expressions take the form of prais- 
ing God and thanksgiving ; then bless- 
ing and prosperity would breed only hu- 
mility. 
And in the opposite case of 
or trial, or criticism of any kind, i 
remembered that there are always two 
sides to the matter, a good aspect as 
well asa bad one. As a present thing 
it is not all together evil. God’s good 
intention is init, and that is a spir- 
itual power, invisible, but yet real and 
perceivable. In proportion to our faith 
we shall see God’s intention, at the same 
time that we suffer. When we are in 
suffering, we are between two powers— 
the good intention of God on the inside, 
and evil sensations on the outside ; and 
the balance is such that the sensations 
in one part are at least as good as the 
sensations in the other are bad. The 
power of God’s intention can be felt ; and 
we may be so trained that in the very 
time of affliction, we shall see more good 
than evil. There is a faculty of rejoic- 
ing in tribulation. ‘Although the fig- 
tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit 
be in the vines ; the labor of the olive 
shall fail, and the fields shall yield no 
meat ; the flock shall be cut off from the 
fold, and there shall be no herd in the 
stalls: yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I 
will joy in the God of my salvation.”— 
We can in every situation feel after him, 
and appreciate his good-will. It is not 
an extra virtue to be able to rejoice in 
tribulation, but merely a reasonable rec- 
ognition of facts; and we give a one- 
sided attention to things, as long as we 
perceive the evilin tribulation, which is 
on the outside, and do not recognize the 
interior good and rejoice in it. 


Y; 
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know that they praise him and sing of 
victory having, ‘ overcome by the blood of 
the Lamb.’ They realize in full the bene- 
fits of Christ’s work. The fact that we 
are not fully saved ourselves, is no reason 
why we should not rejoice that 144,000 
of the tribes of Israel and a multitude 
out of all the nations are saved. If we 
take into account all of Christ’s members, 
and reckon our consciousness with them, 
we shall thank God heartily for those he 
has saved. Recognizing our union with 
the body of Christ, there is a large part 
of us beyond the devil’s reach—that por- 
tion of us which is in heaven is in good 
condition. 

We shall not secure a free flow of 
God’s goodness into this world, except 
as we give thanks for what has been giv- 
en to those that have gone before us. 

If we are not thankful to God, we are 
really quarreling with him. The passion 
for happiness (which is natural) is grum- 
bling against God, whenever it is not 
thanking him. A person may not be 
conscious of it, or intentionally harbor 
wrong feelings; but there’ is no way to 
be reconciled to God, and stop quarrel- 
ing, but by being really thankful to him. 
Thankfulness will not always be a du- 
ty; it is coming tous in the way of a 
gift. The Lord will give us the privilege 
‘of being thankful. He has given us oc- 
casion to be thankful, and finally will 
give us the gift of being thankful, which 
is worth more than the previous bless- 
ings. 





Intellectual Chastity. 

Every intellectual exercise and percep- 
tion that is not married to a practical use, 
or is not the servant of love and of the 
principle which seeks happiness, is false 
and pernicious. To seck truth in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, aside from the 
uses of love, 1s a false way of using the 
mind, which will have to be accounted 
for when idle thoughts are judged. Wis- 
dom separate from love, is form without 
life. Mere intellectual perception of 
truth, is like the body without the soul. 
It is no more the real truth, than a dead 
body is a man. 
The Spirit of truth is the most pene- 
trating, accurate perceiver in the universe; 
it goés to the very root and marrow of ex- 
istence—all things are naked and open 
to it—it is full of true philosophy and 
accurate reasoning ; and yet you will not 
find a particle of that spirit but what is 
full-charged with Jove ; nota thought in 
it but what is pushing for happiness, car- 
ing nothing about theory except to make 
it useful. So that the brightest intellect 
may be very active and successful in dis- 
covering truth, and still not have any 
fellowship with the Spirit of truth.— 
Truth, in the sense of the’ word that is 
worth any thing, is imperishable. But 
philosophers’ theories, born of their own 
thoughts, are perishable like themselves, 
Paul’s state of mind was a good one 
where he says, “Whether in the body or 
out of the body I cannot tell; God know- 








ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


There is reason to thank the Lord on 


tual exercise that we can have, is to put 
questions to rest in that way, and be able 
to say in respect to mere matters of phi- 
losophy and speculation, or in respect to 
truth that we are not prepared to use 
practically, we do not know, but God know- 
eth—the knowledge is some where—it is 
in safe hands—God can take better care 
of it than wecan. We may learn of the 
boy, who, when a stranger asked him if 
he knew how far it was to the next town, 
answered, ‘No I don’t, but father does, 
just as easy.” Our Father knows all 
things with perfect ease, and what if we 
do not know everything ? What is the 
use of haying two knowledges of the same 
thing? Why not let his knowledge serve 
for all? Others need only know what is 
necessary for each one’s particular sphere. 
The principle of Communism applies here. 
God allows us to count on his knowledge 
as ours, and gives it to us just as we 
necd it. 





Self-love and Communism. 
Throughout all the departments of cre- 
ated beings self-love, or which is the 
same thing, the love of happiness, is nat- 
ural, and is the only passion that is natu- 
ral in an absolute sense. The love of 
happiness implies, also, jealousy in regard 
to suffering, or anything that diminishes 
happiness; and here comes selfishness, 
Just so far as we have a sense of the 
extension of ourselves, so far our self- 
love extends; love covers the whole me, 
and jealousy goes outside of the me, to- 
ward the not me. The brutes confine the 
me to their own bodies in a great meas- 
ure, extending it sometimes over their 
young. In human beings, the me really 
extends to the whole of Christ’s family, 
and all jealousy properly goes outside of 
that. 

The love of happiness, or self-love, 
which is, as we have said, the only abso- 
lute passion, assumes all varieties of forms 
according to the intelligence of the sub- 
ject. The commandment is, ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself’ If a per- 
son is wise enough to understand interior 
truth, he will find that his neighbor zs 
himself. The intelligence that perceives 
the real extent of the me, will push jeal- 
ousy outside of the circle of righteous 
life. We have no right to say that any 
particular form of jealousy is natural ; all 
that we can say is, that it is natural in 
various forms, according to the intelli- 
gence of the subject affected. With the 
intelligence men ordinarily have, perhaps 
we should say it is natura] for them to be 
jealous in the ordinary way. 

Paul said,—‘ No man ever yet hated 
his own flesh. We are members of 
Christ, and of one another. A person easi- 
ly extends the idea of me through all the 
members of his body, and when he comes 
to know the truth in Christ, he will ex- 
tend the me to all the members of Christ’s 
body. It is just as necessary to the ful- 
fillment of the laws of Communism, that 
we should love all the members of Christ’s 
body, as it is that we should love our own 





eth.’ ‘God knoweth —that is enough—I 
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Love’s Power. 
Love begets love. It warms what it 
shines upon, If you love, and the heart 
you love is cold, let it not quench your 
love, for love will overcome. Love does 
not exhaust itself by giving. When it 
has given long and largely it has no _less 
te give; and be sure that all you give 
will come back into your own bosom at 
last. Do not fear but that love will set 
fire where its rays converge, and when it 
has made another’s heart warm it will 
not have wasted any ot its own heat. 
This property of love to beget love is 
our hope of salvation. God’s love for the 
world will make the world love him. ‘He 
so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life. In this was manifested the love 
of God toward us, because God sent his 
only begotten Son into the world that we 
might live through him. Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he Jov- 
ed us, and sent his Son to be the propi- 
tiation for our sins. We love him be- 
cause he first loved us. Perhaps we re- 
proach our hearts now for coldness—we 
do not love God with the fervency we de- 
sire ; but we cannot resist his love al- 
ways—it is that that will warm our 
hearts—that will kindle the everlasting 
flame. It pours its unremitting rays 
upon us and we may find our hearts go- 
ing up in a chariot of fire to heaven ere 
we are aware. 





A Radical Distinction. 

Reading the Tribune’s comments on 
the insolvency of the North American 
Phalanx, suggests to our minds the radi- 
cal difference which exists between true 
Bible Communism and all other forms of 
Association. It is true there are many 
touching points between gospel Commu- 
nism, and the various other schemes that 
have been projected. Some plans pro- 
vide for an associated household, com- 
munity of property, and even community 
of affections ; but there is one point where 
they do not even in theory approach the 
Bible standard of Association. This 
point is in respect to a change in the 
character of human nature. To be sure, 
Fourier and others talk about ameliorat- 
ing the | character of mankind, elevating 
and regenerating the race, &., but when 
we come to analyze their meaning, we 
find that it implies but little more than 
a change of the outward conditions of 
men, which will give them a superficial 
moulding and polishing. They do not 
look for a radical, or so to speak, chemical 
change in human character, which shall 
make men essentially new creatures. The 
forces which they bring to bear are not 
chemical, but mechanical, they are like 
the axe, plane and sand paper of the me- 
chanic, which act superficially, while the 
thing which is really needed is some- 
thing analogous to the acids and alkalies 
of the chemist, some solvent of human 
nature to change it interiorly. An item 
in the last Oneida journal will’ best illus- 
that point perhaps. It is mentioned 
that some thirty different dishes are pro- 
vided for the members of the North 
American Phalanx, whilst we content 
ourselves with two or three. Now in the 


one case we see an attempt to answer the 
demands of the various tastes of indi- 
viduals, which tastes were formed in iso- 
lation, in the other a new and commu- 
nity taste has been wrought in the indi- 


viduals, In one case old life seeks for 
itself in Association more congenial sur- 
roundings, in the other case Association 
surroundings are the natural outgrowth 
of newly inspired life. This inspired life 
which comes through union with Christ 
as manifested in the Bible, and afterwards 
in our own consciousness, this power 
which heaves human nature on to a high- 
er level, giving it new proclivities to union 
with all good, expelling fron? our interior 
being the spider-like tendency 1o isola- 
ion, is the all-essential prerequisite for 
an Association. The blessings of Com- 
munism are not obtained by direct efforts. 
It is a form of union which cannot, exist 
long without a soul, and the real soul of 
that form is heart union with God and 
his great family. Let then the sweets of 
Community tempt to true devotion to 
God, to that change and softening of 


heart which alone makes Community pos- 
sible. Experience seems to have demon- 
strated that Association without some 
kind of religious or heart unity is impos- 


sible, H, J. 8. 
Wallingford Commune. 
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Love, the Test of Religion. . 
NOTES OF A CRITICISM. 

There is a class of religious writers of the 
Madame Guion school, who hold very exalted 
ideas of what they call ‘ Divine Unity,’ and inter- 
pret the noted prayer of Christ for the oneness 
of the disciples as meaning the unity of individual 
believers with God—not with each other: the idea 
of ‘ Koinonia’ or Communism is left out of their 
scheme. Their idea of unity is one that exalts 
the individual, gives him the raptures of the 
seventh heaven in his own soul, but does not 
make an end of egotism, by knitting his entire 
being and all his interests into the general mass. 
It rather raises egotism to the Inghest point it 
is capable of. This kind of experience that is 
made so much account of by the mystics is 
as brilliant as the rainbow, and as unsubstantial. 
It is not the experience Christ prayed for. What 
evidence would there be to the world of the 
truth of his character and mission in the pri- 
vate extasies of individuals? He prayed for 
something that would be a visible and convincing 
proof of divine unity, and that is seen in the one- 
ness of believers, their love for one another, and 
identity of interests. Christ saw more divine 
unity in tho giving of a cup of cold water to one 
of his little ones, than in all the luxuries of pri- 
wate experience. 

There is, in the views we are criticising, an at- 
tempt to establish: divine unity, at the same 
time iznoring social unity. The same thing is 
characteristic of all the religious schemes that 
have arisen since the Primitive church. But 
these two things are indissoluble. Look at the 
day of Pentecost. There was an outpouring of di- 
vine unity, and what did it immediately accom- 
plish? Why, Communism—social unity. The 
Ist epistle of John contains the whole truth on 
this subject, and in that the love of God and love 
of the brethren are knitted and twisted together 
constantly. ‘If we walk in the light as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another.’ 
There is no such thing as walking in the light, 
in fellowship with God, without fellowship one 
with anothcr. Persons may be like the rich 
young man—full ofa certain kind of religion, 
yet if they are destitute of the faculty of unity, 
that which makes harmony with the whole band, 
they lack the very thing that will admit them to 
heaven. The churches have no more sympathy 
with the real Pentecostal unity, than the dry 
crust of the earth has with the central fire be- 
neath it. That fire occasionally bursts forth in a 
volcano or earthquake, and makes a transient i 
pression on the surface, and is then covered up 
again. But the time will come when that in- 
ward fire will come forth and cover the earth, 
consuming all before it. Let all ceek unity as 
the ‘pearl of great price.’ rer * 














A World-Trap. 
The truth about the Second Coming of Christ, 





establishing it as an event connected with the de. 








struction of Jerusalem, has been amply argued in 
the Circular and other publications, has been 
demonstrated we might say, by scripture testi- 
mony, beyond the possibility of cavil. We do 
not believe any chain of evidence on a Bible doc- 
trine was ever presented so complete, comprehen- 
sive and undeniable, as this relating to the Second 
Coming ; and yet the truth so presented makes 
no great outward progress in the world. There 
is, we cannot but believe, a silent conviction per- 
colating into the popular mind, preparing it to 
take a new stand on the subject by-and-by: but 
how soon we cannot tell—the movement is a slow 
one. And no wonder that it is so; for to change 
as the truth demands in this matter, is for the 
world to confess that it has been wrong for eight- 
een hundred years, deceived and deluded in re- 
spect to the most important fact of history ; it is 
to confess further a great moral delinquency in 
that spirit of unbelief that has made it deny the 
plain record of God; and again it is to strike out 
at one sweep all the foundations of church and 
state as they now exist, and virtually to recog- 
nize in their place the sovereignty of the King 
dom of Heaven. Under these circumstances, in 
view of the tremendous consequences involved, it 
is no bad sign that the work of conviction and 
conversion is not a hurried one. Let matters 
take their time. 

We do not err, we think, in the opimon, that 
the truth about the Second Coming is the great 
issue under which the world is to finally break 
down and surrender to God. The Almighty has 
adjusted things in relation to this matter so as to 
place the world moraily in his power. By allow- 
ing mankind to entrap themselves into ignorance 
of an event which they were forewarned would 
come ‘as a thief in the night,’ and to go on for 
two thousand years ma blank and stupid denial 
of it, basing all their religious and political sys- 
tems on its supposed non-existence ; then by 
meeting them with an ezpose of the fact, such as 
to bring to light tbe enormous falsehood that 
they have built upon; the Lord by this means 
is prepared to bring to bear on the collective con- 
science of the world, a power of conviction and 
reproof that must in the end melt it, hard as it is, 
in humiliation. There is no escape ; this destiny 
is before the world, as sure as there is truth in 
mathematics. The great collective man is just 
‘as amenable to truth as the individual man, and 
it will judge and condemn him as effectually as 
the merest school-boy, if it can be applied on a 
proportionate scale. And in the facts about the 
Second Coming, the Lord has evidently fixed a 
tra enough to spring upon mankind in gen- 
eral} ring the whole Gentile world under a 
confession of error and perversity of judgment 
through unbelief, before God. 





Hydropathic Socialism. 

The Water-Cure has had great reputation as 
& new system of treating diseases, and undoubt- 
edly it is well enough in its way. It approaches 
nearer to the spiritual or faith system’ than any 
of the old modes of practice, and as such is far 
preferable to them. We look upon it however, 
more as a birth, an exponent, an adaptation of so- 
cial and mora! progress, than as anything absolute 


present state and wants of the more advanced order 
of minds, and serves as a transitional stage to car- 
ry them along to something better. We imagine 
that the Water-Cure system is really doing more 
as @ social ministration, affecting the thoughts 
and moulding the tendency of people in the di- 
rection of Association, yes of Communism, than 
it is as a curer of their bodies. It was a cunning 
thing in Providence, just as Bible Communism 
was to enter the field, toset going these semi- 
Associations under the name of Water-Cures, all 
over the country, where people could go under 
the inducement of seeking health, and wear off 
their first prejudices against socialism, and even 
take their first lessons in the art. Water-Cure 
serves in many respects as an usher and aid-de- 
camp of Communism. 1. It brings people to- 
gether ina form of association, from which both 
business and dissipation are intended to be exclu- 
ded. 2. It prefers the country to the city. 3. It 
attacks vigorously the whole system of old hab- 
its, social, mental, and physical, insisting that its 
subjects shall begin anew. 4. It makes it a point 
to study nature, and adhere to what is natural, 
in preference to the artificiality of common society. 
We have no doubt that the discipline which many 
have gained in these and other respects at the 
Water-Cure, is valuable to them and will prove a 
seed of further inquiry and progress. The point 
at which all these principles converge is Bible 





Communism. 


in the way of physical science. It represents the! 














Habits Subordinate to Love. 

We think that Grahamites, and physiologi 
moralists, generally err in one thing, and that j 
they do not value social unity, but let their rigid 
rules interfere with good fellowship. For instangg’ 
a health-reformer will visit here, and instead of 
attending our table ordinances, will carry out his 
two-meal-a-day system, perhaps. We offer him 
fruit, but he thinks the time is unseasonable ang 
declines it. He loses many an occasion of musical 
mingling, because his health-morals are so inflex- 
pible, and we of course are more or less repulsed by 
his ‘stand by thyself’ attitude. Now we do no, 
believe in sacrificing any valuable principle to 
social fellowship, but we do believe in having 
our stomachs in such subjection that they will 
not make discord in any society that we think 
proper to mingle with. If we visit those who 
believe it is physiologically wrong to eat more 
than two meals a day, we will fast with pleasure 
for the sake of courtesy ; and we hold to educating 


cility of change in manner and matter of diet, that 
we can be Grahamites with Grahamites, and 
generous livers with generous livers, when it ig 
expedient for purposes of unity. We will not 
have any habits that are not subordinate to the 
highest good in life, and that is love. There is a 
good deal of righteousness among those who 
profess to obey the natural laws, that we should 
be apt to call ill-manners and egotism. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


FROM EUROPE. ; 

The news brought by the Atlantic is unimpor- 
tant. The bombardment of Sweaborg is by no 
means as much of an event for the Allies as it was 
supposed to be. Nothing new either in the way 
of attack or defense had taken place at Sebastopol , 
The possession of the Azoff by the Alles is causing 
the Russians much embarrassment in procuring 
supplies. The English Press is talking much of 
the distress of the Russians at Sebastopol from 
famine, and in speaking of the battle of Chernaya 
the Times goes so far as to say, “ We do not be- 
lieve that the Russian commander-in-chief would 
have brought his army down from an impregnable 
position to a place where they were pounded as 
in a mortar, and where 4,000 of them were left 
dead on the field, but from the impossibility of 
standing still where there was nothing to eat.”— 
The Daily News also says: “ According to ad- 
vices of a high character, the distress of the Rus- 
sian troops at Sebastopol is so severe that the 
early evacuation of the south side would not sur- 
prise those who are best acquainted with the real 
posture of affairs.” 

Queen Victoria’s yisit to Paris is causing 
something of an excitement there. 

The war affairs of Europe have become much 
like a tedious story:—each week brings an addi- 
tional chapter of rumors and small events, but 
gives us little clue to what the catastrophe will 
be or when it will come—we are tired. 

PACIFIC NEWS. 

The Northern Light arrived in New York last 
Saturday, bringing one million in gold, and sey- 
enteen days later intelligence from California, 
also news from other parts of the Pacific. There 
has been no sensible falling off in the product of 
the mines. The usual indices of a corrupt socie- 
ty are brought; among which is the blowing up 
of a store by gunpowder—the discovery by the 
police of an extensive manufacture of bogus gold 
dust which is used in adulterating the genuine— 
the absconding of I. C. Woons of the firm of Ap- 
ams & Co., to Australia, thereby lurching indi- 
viduals of several hundred thousand dollars—and, 
also the massacre of several Amerivans at Ran- 
cheria by Mexicans, and the subsequent lynching 
of three Mexicans and burning of every Mexi- 
can house at that place by the Americans. 

From Oregon we have reports of some gold 
found and much more expected when a treaty shall 
have been made with the Indians, who are now 
averse to any mining operations being prosecuted | 
within their territories. 

Col. Walker with a company of three hundred 
men—Americans and natives,—is still fillibuster- 
ing in the vicinity of Sar Juan del Sur. 

Col. Kinney has concluded a contract for a 
grant, known as the Shepherd grant, of thirty- 
five millions of acres of land on the Mosquitos 
eoast. He is said to be sanguine of success, and 
to have already erected a two story frame build- 
ing for a printing office. 








FACTS AND TOPICS. 
—The Know-Nothings seem likely to 


experience the same trouble from secret organiza- 





tions that they have gloried in giving to the old 









our stomachs to such liberality of taste, and fa- — 
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parties. A new order, the Templars, has arisen 
in their midst, whose object is to control the 
Know-Nothing nominations;—at this rate we 
may s00n expect an end of such organizations. 


—The London Times tells us that the 


emigration to the Canadas is tifty per cent great- 
er this last year than in 1853. This is attributed 


to hard times and Know-Nothingism in the Unmit-|42d am happy to say that what I was accus- 


ed States. 
The attempt to lay a submarine tele- 


centrated upon it, and allows this dispersion of 
members to other concerns. The vegetable wag- 
ons have been fully employed through the season, 
and the sales from the garden are now about $80 
per week, which help materially towards meeting 
our ordinary cash-expenditures. 

Morninc.—I have learned to milk this summer, 


tomed to suppose an unattractive chore, has been 
agreat delight tome. I have really formed a 


graphic cable between Cape Ray in Nova Scotia, 
and Cape North in Newfoundland, has failed and 
cannot be undertaken again this season. 








experiencing many delays and accidents in fasten- 
ing the cable to the shore, forty miles of it were 
at length laid down, when the strain upon it caused 


parted and was lost. 
—A Hamburg correspondent writes that 


the customary toll. 


—The N. Y. Times and N. Y. Tri-| oblivious state, which 
nerves made her too often seek in vain. 


the physiological argument, that early rising is 
healthy, it never excited my enthusiasm much ; 
and I am obliged to confess till this summer, 
more or less of stupidity tothe charms of morn- 
ing. They are gaining upon me now however, 


bune, are edifying the public with an elaborate 
discussion respecting the Free Love movement. 
The Times in a long editorial professes to review 
its history and trace its origin, holding the Tri- 
bune responsible among many other agencies for 
the present prevalence of the heresy. The Tri- 
bune in a long article indignantly denies the 
charge claiming to be the special champion of 
marriage as it is, and utterly hostile to any change- 
The discussion of this topic thus early commenced, 
bids fair to be a leading article of interest in the 
moral and social agitations of the coming winter. 


—There is a settlement of Mormons 
in Southern California at San Bernardino, of 
which the Southern Californian says: ‘ However 
much people may differ on the subject of Mormon- 
ism, no umbrage can be taken against the settlers 
at San Bernardino as citizens and neighbors. 
They pursue the even tenor of their way, mind- 
ing their own business, pursuing quietly their 
avqcations ; and in many things furnishing an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation. They have few or no 
lawsuits; no drunkenness; no rioting; no mur. 
ders; no thefts. They work togetber and assist 
one auother, and are building up for themselves a 
city which will be an ornament to the country, 
and a source of pride to themselves. 

JEWELS ON THE JEWess.—Mad’lle Rachel’s 
diamonds are valued at $255,000. ‘This dazzling 
array,’ says a writer in the Tribune, ‘blending 
Asiatic splendor with European elegance, throws, | t 
when she enters as Adrienne, such a luster over 
the stage that you almost fancy you sce one:of 


the heroines, clad in precious stones, who are] as we came up the Hudson, Monday night. 
They | state-rooms and berths were all fil'ed, and the 


are mostly gifts, in homage to her genius, from| floor of the Ladies Cabin covered with matrasses ; 
besides, I should think some had no place to lie 
down, for I was awakened several times by sing- 
ing and walking on deck. 


pictured around the Court of Solomon.’ 


kings and queens. 





An Oneida Journal, 
Thursday Sept. 6.—A gentleman and lady, 


connected with a well-known Water Cure in this] board, I do not know but hundreds, many of them 
State, the former as a proprietor, and the latter as a] accompanied by ladies. 


physician, called yesterday afternoon, and express- | t 


ed a wish to stay a day or two with us. They were} tion, this being the 46th Anniversary. A little 
abroad for recreation, or at least for relief from| after eight in the evening we heard singing, and 
the cares of office, and thought a little time might | made our way to the saloon from whence it came. 
be spent pieasantly here. We agreed to entertain] In the saloon was a gathering of the ministers, 
(many of them standing in a row along the side 
selves, and that was what they wanted—they| of the saloon,) besides a respectable number of 
wished for no particular attention, only to ‘look| other gentleman and ladies. They were singing 
on’ and see what there is to see here. We made]a hymn, after which a prayer was offered, then 
remarks by Dr. Cox, giving some histvrical ac- 
communication on both sides and some sympa-| count of the establishment of Foreign Missions, 
thy of views. They left this afternoon. The] and closing with an enthusiastic appeal to the 


them in our way of letting folks entertain them- 


them free in this respect, and there was courteous 


lady wore a short dress, and this is the ordinary | s 


costume, she says, at the Cure———A Theologi-|ally. Rev. Mr. Happer was then introduced to 
cal student from Meadville, Pa., is making ob-| the audience; he was from Canton, China. He 
was a good speaker, and gave some interesting 


servation here. 

Tuesday, Sept. 11.—'The present is one of those | a 
crises of dispersion, which makes us feel the life 
of the Communicy, bounding like a pulse, send-| ¢ 
ing blood through the system. Last week a party | a 
of five left at one time for the eastern Communes. 


east and south ; to-day a brother leaves for Massa- 
chusetts on personal business, and several others 


no confusion, as the different affairs are arranged 





ticular, I am glad I joined the milking group, and 
that is, it has made me rise early. 
called us out at break of dawn all summer. 
by the rough sea, become so great that it finally not constitutionally, or at least educationally, an 
early riser. 
fering much from loss of sleep, cherished in her 
at the Danish Vice Admiral, Mourier, is on his| children the most cordial feelings toward ‘ tired 
way to France to invoke the Emperor’s codpera-| nature’s sweet restorer.’ 
tion in case the United States should insist upon] out of bed to.rub our eyes open, and shake our- 
the right to navigate the Sound without paying] selves awake from an unfinished nap. She had a 
, sympathetic pleasure in seeing us folded in that 


is a beautiful line in Grey’s Elegy. That isa 
beautiful verse too in the Hermit’s soliloquy : 


and spiritual beauty in the hour of dawn that we 
miss in the hours after. 
is grey and sober, or sparkling and brilliant, there 
is a beginning purity in it that it is delicious to 
enter into sympathy with. It is a good time to 
breathe for the sake of breathing. We do not 
always want to remember that we breathe, but in 
the morning air it is a luxury to be conscious of 
the draughts our lungs are taking in. 
pleasant time too to be conscious of the light— 
the eye and the light seem to be at one, ag if 
made to match. Afterward, in ‘the rude day’s 
offensive glare,’ the eye squirts and seeks a shade ; 
but under the serene sky of morning we need no 
hat—the eye is equal to the light andjthapblue 
above is soft to the gaze. 


of some interest : 


were not considered by this nation in their true 


The Chinese is the oldest nation on the globe.— 

This week twelve of our most active men start,| Two centuries ago they numbered 60,000,000, 
| with $1800 worth of silk to sell, in all directions; | now they number 363,000,000. He spoke quite 
some for Ohio, some for Michigan, others north, | highly of their general character, still, he said, they 
were heathen, though much had been, and is being 
done for them. They are suspicious of our nation, 
With loads of Community productions for the] and this makes it hard for the missionaries to 
County Fair at Morrisville. On the whole, a busy| introduce the gospel among them. Their sus- 
‘Morning of packing and leave-taking, and yet|p 
the persistency of this nation in carrymg on the 
*0as not to conflict. The heavy dike job being | opium trade there. He thought some measure 
how finished, releases the force that has been con-! should be adopted by this nation to suppress and 


new aqcuaintance in my good, gentle cow, and 
conceived a friendship for her whole kind. The 
virtues of these meek and serviceable creatures, 
welldeserve an eulogy. But for one thing in par- 


The bell has 
I ain 


My mother being nervous and suf- 


She never roused us 


the excitability of her 
As to 


“ The breezy call of incense breathing morn,” 


* And darkness and doubt are now fleeing away ; 
No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn, 
So breaks on the traveler afaint and astray, 
The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn.” 
There is a newness and freshness, a simplicity 


Whether the morning 


It isa 


We copy from a letter that is going out from 
his Commune to another, the following extract 
@ 


“The ‘Isaac Newton’ was very much crowded 
The 


“There were a great number of clergymen on 


They were on their way 
o Utica to attend a Foreign Missionary Conven- 


ympathies and codperation of Christians gener- 


ccount of the Chinese. He said he thought they 


haracter. They are more intelligent, democratic, 
nd less eccentric than we give them credit for, 


icions were raised, and have been perpetuated by 


.| [Here follows an account of the property and its 


CIRCULAR, 


The next speaker was a for- 


remedy that evil. 
eigner, a missionary from the FriengJy Isles, who 
is visiting this country for his health. He spoke 
very broken, and I could not understand all that he 
said. His remarks elicited considerable applause 
however. } 

“The scene was quite interesting and entertain- 


a steamboat put to so good use, and to witness 
the respectful quietness of all, during the services 
of the evening. ‘| 3. G” 

Among letters received today, (Tuesday 11th,) 
was the following: 

Inland, Cedar Co., Iowa, Sept. 6, 1855. 

Dear Fatenvs: —Eleven years ago, through the 
instrumentality of H.W. Burnisam, I became a 
reader of your paper. For the first three years 
it was nothing to me; but seven years ago last 
February, I began to appreciate its worth, and 
since then my love of the paper and itg'principles 
has been a living, growing thing. Now I have 
come to the crisis that I have long been drawn to 
—the making a full dedication of all I have, am, 
or can be, to the sovereignty of Jesus Christ, and 
the Oneida Fraternity as its rightful dispenser 
and disposer forever. This is no momentary af- 
fair. Sickness may have accelerated it, but it 
would speedily have been brought about had | 
been never so well. My place has never looked 
as homes used to look, but I have been greatly 
excited and ambitious to work here in hopes of 
seeing others enjoy it, as a blessing of God. It 
would be 6f a different outward stamp for a Com- 
munity home from what yours is, but still I be- 
lieve it to be a very desirable spot for such a use. 


incumbrances, which we omit.] Sepa Barrey. 

Our brother Bartey, the writer of the above, 
we learn by recent letters is suffering severely from- 
disease, (an attack of the dropsy,) and feels his 
situation in respect to continuance in the body a 
critical one. We are unacquainted with him per 
sonally, but he has been a valued correspondent 
and self-sacrificing contributor to the means of the 
Circular for several years. His deeds have won 
the love of the Community, and his present de- 
claration makes him for aught we can see, virtu- 
ally a member, identified with us in interest and 
responsibility. The Community, in accepting his 
trust, will do the best they can for him as a mem- 
ber. If:he were here, we should probably en- 
deavor to help him as we do each other, by a bath 
of sincerity, and criticism of the spirit of disease. 
We should help him if possible to judge his past 
life, and let the spirit of truth and forgiveness in, 
between him and his faults. We have great faith 
in these means as curatives. As it is, cannot we 
introduce his case to the prayers, and sympathics 
and sincerity of the church at large—the body of 
Christ on earth and in heaven? We invite be- 
lievers to make his case their own, and see what 
can be done by extending to him the power of 
faith ‘and love which circulates in our common 
life. Let us look to the spirit of truth for a true | 
criticism, that shall penetrate the case and be a 
power saying to him as Christ did to the sick of 
the palsy—‘Thy sins be forgiven thee,’ ‘ Arise: 
take up thy bed and walk.’ Believing in the 
unity of Christ’s body, let us give the Lord lib- 
erty to work through it, independent of space and 
personal presence. With this disposition of heart 
towards our brother, we can hope ‘ all things,’ 
and say of the result, God’s will be done. 





Crumbs from the Master’s Table. 
In reading the 15th of Matthew, 
this morning, I had a new appreciation 
of the interview between our Lord and 
the ‘woman of Canaan’ who came to pe- 
tition for her daughter. This danghter 
was ‘grievously vexed with a devil,’ and 
she sought help to deliver her. But the 
Lord said, ‘It is- not meet to take the 
children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs.’ 
This expression, together with her reply 
that ‘dogs eat’ of the crumbs that fall 
from their masters table,’ indicate with 
much clearness what is the food on the ta- 
ble that our Lord has spread. It is evi- 
dently a reality. The help that she asked 
was the childrens’ bread. But she saw 
in the fullness of Christ, that there was 
more than enough for the children, and 
that crumbs would fall from the bounte- 
ous feast. For this expression of her 





ing. I was pleased to see the splendid saloon of 
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thee even as thou wilt.’ And she received 
the crumb of deliverance that she sought 
The bread, then, is a power of life thai 
overcomes the evil one, and delivers from 
his vexations. The language of Christ 
fully expresses it, and the work with 
louder voice confirms it. And whether 
those vexations pertain to the flesh in 
the form of disease, or to the spirit asa 
‘horror of great darkness,’ we may turn 
to the table of the Lord assured that even 
in the crumbs that fall therefrom there 
is deliverance. 

This transaction, as it is related here, 
is really sublime in its simplicity, and en- 
courages ‘the like elevation of faith in us. 
For it is here revealed that all that we 
can ask, all that we shall ever want, the 
most full and perfect salvation, is but a 
little, only a crumb that will rob no one 
else. We can’ ask for it, and receive 
with the utmost humility. We can per- 
severe with this example before us that 
persevering faith breaks down the bars of 
nationality. making the Greek a partici- 
pant with the Jew in the bounteous feast. 
Verona N. Y. H. N. Le 








Combination of Opposites. 

‘Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity.’ Heb. 1: 9. 

Christ knew how to love and how to 
hate at the same time. These two ele- 
ments blend together perfectly in his 
character. They are seemingly incon- 
sistent, and independent of Christ, would 
be impossible, but in him they are not 
only consistent but natural, yea necessary. 
It is in Christ’s nature to love every 
thing that is good—love is the leaven and 
sustenance of his life, but on the other 


perfect hatred. He was the fore-ordained, 
God-commissioned, and consequently the 
natural antagonist of Satan, the uncre- 
ated source and representative of evil. 
(See 1 John 3: 8.) It was inevitable 
therefore that his soul should, while in 
the flesh, and previous to his final con- 
quest over the devil, burn with indigna- 
tion and revenge against him and his 
works. It was on this ground that he 
gave scope to his combativeness, and ad- 
ministered such scorching rebuke to the 
hypocritical Pharisees. They stood be- 
fore the world as the representatives of 
morality and godliness, but to his dis- 
criminating eye they were only the rep- 
robate embodiments of the evil one. No 
language of such impressive but intelli- 
gent rebuke and wrath can be found as 
.is contained in the 23rd chapter of Mat- 
thew. 

But this element in Christ had itscoun- 
terpart. His hatred of evil and his sever- 
est denuuciations against it were coinci- 
dent with, and impelled by his love of 
righteousness, Had not this been the case, 
his life would have been in a perpetual 
chafe and fret with evil, which ultimately 
must have gained the mastery over him. 
But as it was, he had the mastery over it, 
and ever stood triumphant above his cir- 
cumstances. The main spring and ma- 
chinery of his life, so to speak, was always 
lubricated with love. This made him 
genial, hopeful and happy. ‘ Thou hast 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity, 
therefore God, even thy God, hath an- 
ointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows.’ This compound, 
these apparently opposite traits of char- 
acter, in Christ, was acceptable to God, 
and made him God-like. 





faith the Lord said unto her, ‘ Be it unto 


hand it is in him to hate iniquity with a — 
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It is a great attainment to know like 
Christ how to love good and hate evil at 
the same time. The exercise of either 
passion by itself exclusively, untempered 
by the other is mischievous, If we know 
how to love and cherish good, we must 
know also how to hate and rebuke evil, 


whether in ourselves or in others. 

Paul evidently had great fellowship 
with the Philippians, and he expressed 
it in the most endearing language ; (see 
Chap. 4: 1;) but where evils existed, which 
were obstructions to fellowship, as in the 
case of the Corinthians, (see first epistle, 
first six chapters,) his words of reproof 
and exhortation flashed out with the 
frankest sincerity. 

There are a thousand things which 
border on evil, that have the semblance 
of it, which should be overlooked, but 
when the time comes to judge an evil, 
then we should not spare. The thing 
needed is discrimination. The spirit of 
Christ is a spirit of discrimination, it 
‘ discerneth all things.’ 

There is one criterion by which we may 
know that we have the right spirit in 
the criticism of evil, viz., if we do not 
forget to be THANKFUL. ‘ Jn every thing 
give thanks: for this is the will of God in 
Chiist Jesus concerning you. 

H. W. B. 





Argument against Long Dresses. 


[The following is part of a letter written by Miss. 
Harriet N. Austin, and circulated in printed 


form : theamthoresmiom physician at the Glen Ha- 
ven Water- Cure :] 

Woman has an upright form like man, and 
like him has legs and feet, evidently intended 
for lecomotion ; and it isa pleasure and a joy 
tother, when notsubdued by disease, to put 
them to use, in working, and running, in leap- 
ing, and dancing. But how can she use them 
freely, whilst wearing long skirts? Imagine a 
man thus dressed, and the absurdity of the 
_ Style of dress becomes glaring. Take a num- 
ber of men and dress them, each with a quilted 
skirt pinved about the hips, falling to the ankle, 
and two or three skirts outside of this, a little 
longer and send them totheir work. Lo! the, 
Farmer goes to his plow, or to the sowing of 
his grain, the Merchant to his counter, the 
Carpenter to his bench, and the Blacksmith to 
his forge. How fits the dress? The thought 
is ridiculous. But ‘women follow no such 
occupation.’? Well, take the Teacher in School, 
or College, or Pulpit, the sedentary mechanic 
——as the Tailor, the Shoemaker, the Watch 
maker and the Saddler. Will these, whilst 
at work, admit its utility? And does Woman 
never need to walk, to ride, to go up stairs or 
down cellar, to lift, to carry weights, to sing, 
to play instruments of music? If she does, 
give to her freedom of her powers, and so 
bestow on her strength, the want of which, to 
a very great degree, is attriLutable to her un- 
heathful mode of dress. 

The bands which sustain the skirts are fast- 
ened about the body, just above the hips, and 
by their constant pressure on important mus- 
cles of the abdomen and back, cause them to 
lose their power of contraction, and become 
weak and flabby. These muscles in a healthy 
state act an important part in respiration, and 
by their pressure on the organs of the abdomi- 
nal cavity, aid in the accomplishment of their 
functions. To destroy their tone is to work 
great mischief, for deficient respiration causes 
impurity of blood, and so morbid and poison- 
ous matter accumulates in the system. Then 
the Health fails. The commonness of the dis- 
eases known as Prolapsus of the Bowels and 
Prolapsus of the Uterus, is in great measure 
owing to the long and Aeavy skirts which are 
worn. Their bands pressing on the lower part 
of the body, and confining an unnatural degree 
of heat there, produce weakness in all that re- 
gion. This force continued, will pressthe bowels 
down into the Pelvic cavity, and carry along 
in their descent the contiguous organs. Thus 
Mechanical displacement exists. Many wo- 
men, who will read this are suffering from 
hacking cough, or weak lungs, or Dyspepsia, 
or torpid liver, or constipation, falling of the 
bowels, or Uterus, inflammation of the neck of 
that organ, ulceration of it, Piles, &c.. which 

had the beginning solely in long skirts, fastened 
about the hips. 

Atevery step taken with long skirts, their 
weight has to be lifted and thrown forward by 
the limbe, and every muscle whose office is to 


assist in this movement, is unnecessarily and 
wickedly tasked. To walk is wearisome, and 


this is the true reason why women walk so little 
out of doors. Exercise in the open air, to 
persons in natural conditions is always delight- 
ful, and notwithstanding their in-door occupa- 
tion, women would find time for walking out 
of doors, did they not lack the impulse which 
would be awakened by freedom of their limbs. 
Their dress enslaves their bodies—and so from 
physical they sink to roral and intellectual 
dependence. ‘hey fail to discriminate for 
themselves, between right and wrong, and so 
fritter life away on frivolous and unworthy ob- 
jects. But were there no other argument 
against it, its inconvenience should put it under 
ban. This is not all. Its wnéidiness is an in- 
superable objection. I need not dwell on this 
point, for there is no village, town or city, 
where in a muddy state of the streets, and at 
the crossings, women do not illustrate it, be- 
yond cavil. Long skirts are needlessly expen- 
sive. They wear out around the bottom before 
any other part is soiled, because, when worn 
for walking in the streets, they inevitably be- 
come dirty. , . 

[Putting away considerations of the delicacy of 
the statement, for sake of truth and for the sake 
of woman and the interests of health, we think it 
due to say in this place, that partly, at least, from 
the effect of discarding heavy skirts, what are 
called woman’s diseases, are unmentioned and 
unknown ini the Association. The first year after 
the Community came together at Oneida, before 
the adoption of the.short dress, these discases 


own children at my own table. The dinner was 
served in German fashion, and was a beautiful 
entertainment both in substance and form, Af- 
ter dinner the elders of the party took tea in the 
saloon, and after tea the folding doors which con- 
nect that room with the dining-room, being open- 
ed, we found the.latter converted into a concert 
hall, and for an hour or so we were agreeably re- 
galed by the singing of pupils and teachers. To 
singing succeeded dancing, and there being some 
young misses present belonging to the house or to 
neighboring families, you may be sure that the 
young gentlemen showed nv hearty disinclination 
to the exercise. The whole affair passed off 
without effort or embarrassment on any hand, 
and so far as the thing itself was concerned, I nev- 
er spent an evening of more innocent and healthy 
gaiety. Yet if the scene had transpired at any of 
our American schools, one would apprehend an 
entire withdrawal of patronage from it. Now 
what is the exact truth upon all this vexed ques- 
tion? Is there no way of approaching it? Let 
us see. 

First, let us state the facts of the case, or the 
elements of the question to be resolved. Sunday 
is much more a day of pleasure among Europeans 
than it is with us. Even amongthe English it is 
a day of great secial enjoy that is, they use 
it for friendly visiting, for fj 
short rural exqursions, and so 80 
weekly return even in England is agseciated with 
a good deal of cheerfulness. But om the Conti- 
nent it comes near being regarded as aday ef pure 


festivity, and is identified with simp 
recreation. Among Protestants ind 
effort has always been made to deprive the day of 


this holiday aspect, and give it a penitential char- 
acter; but this is a strictly reactionary meve- 












were very commemggimdeed, the state of things in 
that respect compelled the inference that t 
were almost universal, and that a woman en 
free from abdomjmalqwedkmess would bean ex, 
tion to the genensilgmmiition of her sex.’ A 
change has takgtiepilaee;.and the facts in the ex- 
perience of th a valua- 
ble addition to ‘the meience of Hygiene, if they 


were known. | 





The Spirit of The Lord’s Prayer. 


The spirit of the Lord’s Prayer is beautiful. 
That form of petition breathes a filial Spirit— 
“ Father,” 

A catholic Spirit—“ Our Father.” 

A reverential Spirit—“ Hallowed be thy name.” 

A missionary Spirit—“ Thy kingdom come.” 

An obedient Spirit—* Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.’ 

A dependent Spirit—“ Give us this day our dai- 
ly bread.” 

A forgiving Spirit—“ And forgive us our tres- 
passes an we forgive those who trespass against 
us. 

A cautious Spirit— Lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil.” 

A confidential and adoring Spirit—“ For thine is 
the kingdom and the power, and glory, for ever 
and ever. Amen.”—Rondout Courier. 





Sunday at Geneva. 

Mr. Henry James, writing letters to the Trib- 
une from Geneva, Switzerland, gives the follow- 
ing description of the manner of Sunday keeping 
which prevails at what was formerly the home of’ 
Calvin and the fountain head of his theology: 


American parents in general are somewhat dis- 
posed to dread the holiday aspect which Sunday 
wears in most of the schools upon the Lake of 
Geneva. The pupils go to church in the morning, 
but for the rest of the day they amuse themselves, 
of course always under the surveillance of their 
teachers, pretty much as they please. The vari- 
ous schools differ no doubt among themselves 
as to the limits of the indulgence allowed the pu- 
pils in this respect—for example, Dr. Haccius 
does not allow dancing, but only musicon Sunday 
evening; but there is absolutely none probably 
where the spirit of the observance of the day 18 
not ate different from that which obtains 
in our schools. In none of them whatever would 
the pupil be instructed that it was unlawful to 
amuse himself on that day, though some sorts of 
amusement might doubtless be prescribed as pref- 
erable to others. Last Sunday we were invited 
to dine at one of theseschools. The entire house- 
hold of teachers and taught make one family 
every day, all their meals being taken together ; 
but on Sunday afternoon they have a grand din- 
ner, with a few relatives of the family, or per- 
chance of the pupils also, as guests ; and it was to 
one of these entertainments.we were invited.— 
The hour named was 5 o’cluck. On alighting at 
the door we were cordially welcomed by our host 
and hostess, who, after the proltinery hospitali- 
ties had been attended to, led us out upon the 
grounds, where we found all the children in the 
full tide of successful recreation. Some were 
walking with their arms interlocked in playful 
converse; some were running, some swinging, 
some leaping, some playing chess; but all were 
plainly enjoying themselves without stint, and 
yet. without rudeness. When the dinncrbell 
sounded, and we had got all seated at the luxuri- 
ous table, I had an opportunity to observe the 
deportment of the children, and I could discover 
nothing indicating that their manners were prac- 
tically disregarded. They were allowed to con- 
verse freely with each other, and there was 4 good 
deal of quiet laughter going on, but I observed 













no indecorum of any sort, nor any behavior 
which I should have felt bound to correct in my 


ment, andshas therefore no absolute or perman- 
It is a reaction against the mere festal 
of the day toward which the whole 
current .of ecclesiastical life in Europe 
ly sets. The tendency of the Romish 
urch is practically to desecrate the day by 
leaving out the divine element while giving the 
human one full play. Thus after mass in the 
morning the rest of the day is given up to any 
jollity which happens to come uppermost, horse- 
racing, boat-racing, cock-fighting, rifle-shooting, 
while shops are open in numbers, and auction- 
sales frequently take place at the doors of the 
churches. Protestantism very logically deuoun- 
ces this observance of the day; but in its effort 
to correct the error runs to the opposite extreme. 
by unduly consecrating the day, or inflating the 
divine element to the comparative suffocation of 
the human. Thus in our country the day is too 
often one of glcom and moroseness, which make 
children hate it, and render domestic intercourse 
to the last degree sterile, unhandsome and op- 
pressive. An immense amount of tobacco is 
chewed by the elders, and our good mothers dose 
persistently and pertinaciously behind their spec- 
tacles; but the day is a weary one in spite of all 
sedatives, and Munday morning invariably shines 
the brightest’ morning of all the week. The 
Protestant Sunday, then, is areaction, and has 
no existence out of that light. Take away its 
Protestant or corrective force, and you deprive it 
of all meaning, for it has no positive force. it 
exists by simple antagonism to the Romish Sun- 
day, so that in doing away with the latter, you 
necessarily do away with its antagonist. This is 
an honest historical judgment, for [ am sincerely 
disinclined to either side in the quarrel. Tros Tyr- 
iusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur. Iam fully 
persuaded that we shal! yet realize an observance 
of the day far more conscnant with Christian 
truth, and far more beautiful, therefore, than that 
which has been bequeathed us either by Prelacy 
or Puritanism. 





Sydney Smith. 


The papers abound in notices of that reverend 
and world-renowned wit, Sypney Smirn. The 
folowing description of his home-habits, exhibits 
him in an amiable light: 


All the animals upon his farm, he treated 
with gentleness and benevolent attention ; go- 
ing commonly every day after dinner to visit 
horses, cows, calves, and pigs, patting them 
and joking to them; and they al! appeared to 
welcome him, as though understanding that he 
was their friend, for, indeed, ‘ he cared for their 
comforts, as he cared tor the comforts of every 
living being around him.’ He had various 
little inventions designed on purpose for their 
gratification. He used to observe to visiters : 
‘ All animals have a passion for scratching 
their backbones ; they break down your gates 
and palings to effect this. Look! there is my 
universal Scratcher-——a sharp-edged pole, rest- 
ing on a high and low post, adapted to every 
height from a horse to lamb. Even the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer can take his turn. You have 
noidea how popular itis: I have not hada 
gate broken since I put itup. Then, the game 
ran and flew about his grounds, as far as he 
was concerned, quite unmolested; as on sct- 
tling in the country, he made a resolution not to 
shoot. He did not, however, pretend to any 
human motive in the matter, but says he form- 
ed the resolution, ‘ first, because I found on 
trying at Lord Grey’s that the birds seemed to 
consider the muzzle of my gun as their safest 
position : secondly, because [ never could help 
shutting my eyes when [I fired my gun, so was 
not likely to improve ; and thirdly, because if 
you do shoot, the squire and the poacher both 


consider you as their natural enemy, ahd T 
thought it more clerical tobe ®t peace with 
both.’ hese simple anecdotes seem to us to 
illustrate very pleasantly the genial and unpre- 
tending character of the man. and seem there- 
fore worth repeating and remembering. 

His indoor tastes were simple and full of 
heartiness. He used to write his sermons and 
reviews in the common sitting-room, with his 
children playing round him; and would often 
leave off in the evening to tell them most 
laughable stories of his own inventing, and then, 
kissing their enkindled faces, would send them 
off to bed in the happiest state of mind and 
temper. He never indulged in any pleasures 
which his family did not share. Passionately 
fond as he was of books, he hardly added one 
volume tg the little stock he brought down 
with him from London; though without a Cy- 
clopedia, or many of those books of reference, 
of which he so often felt the want in his liter- 
ary pursuits. When a present of books now and 
then arrived from some of his kind old friends, 
who knew the pleasure it would afford, he was 
almost childlike in his delight, particularly if 
the binding was a gay one; and he would set 
hi ter to arrange and re-arrange them 
on his shelves, so as to give them the most 
conspicuous situation. He spent much time 
in reading and composition, and was seldom or 
never unoccupied, except when talking. He 
had always some subject in hand to investigate, 
and never considered his education finished.— 
He read with great rapidity, but yet contrived 
to carry away from a book everything in it that 
was worth knowing. When engaged in wri- 
ting on any subject, he was indefatigable in 
reading, searching, inquiring, seeking every 
source of information, and discussing it with 
any man of sense or cultivation who crossed 
his path. ‘But having once mastered it, he 
would sit down, and you might see him com- 
mitting his ideas to paper with the same rapid- 
ity that they flowed out in his conversation— 
no hesitation, no erasions, no stopping to cor- 
sider and round his periods, no writing for 
effect, but a pouring out of the fulness of his 
mind and feelings, for he was heart and soul 
in whatever he undertook. One could see by 
his countenance how much he was interested 
or amused as fresh images came clustering 
round his pen; he hardly ever altered or cor- 
rected what he had written; indeed, he was 
so impatient of this, that he could hardly bear 
the trouble of even looking over what he had 
written, and would not unfrequently throw 
the manuscript down on the table as soon as 
finished, and say: ‘* There, it is done; now, 
Kate, do look it over, and put in the dots to 
the 2’s and strokes to the ¢’s,--and he would 
sally forth to his morning’s walk.’ 





Great Discovery.—The scientific curious 
who wish to see the incipient stages of one of 
those great inventions that mark an era, are 
invited to visit the establishment of Mr. A. E. 
Parsons, on Sixth Street, who has recently 
purchased the right for this and other counties 
to manufacture Foster’s Artificial Granite. 
This granite is made of common sand; mixed 
with slacked lime in the proportions of ten to 
one, and subjected to a pressure of one hun- 
dred tons or more inasmooth steel mold. The 
mass thus formed is then suffered gradually to 
harden by the absorption of carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere, until it gradually carbonizes 
and becomes a perfect granite eapable of lasting 
for ages. This great discovery has however, 
received an important addition by the inventive 
~— of one of our own citizens—-Mr. J. H. 

edley—who has contrived a plan by whieh 
the granite thus formed can be plated with 
marble, so as to present, the two compositions 
in one block—the external of marble and the 
internal of granite, and that, too, at an almost 
nominal expense. By a chemical combinatidn 
of pure oxyde of calcium with pulverized ear- 
bonate of lime, avd putting a thin lamina into 
the mold on the side destined to be plated, a 
beautiful face of real marble is produced, as 
solid and polished as the finest statuary, and 
the inventor is sanguive in the belief that it 
will prove equally as durable. The specimens 
already made look like bride-cak« with a frost- 
ing of sugar, and when laid into a building will 
present a truly magnificent appearance. 

‘ Discoveries like these are true democracy. 
Our poor mechanics can live in marble palaces 
beyond the reach of bygone aristocracy.— Buf- 
falo Morning Express. 





Earty Frurr.—Mr. J. S. Tillinghast has 
shown us samples of grafted pears, of the Mad- 
eline variety, from trees which were transplant- 
ed to his garden only last spring from the 
Oneida Community grounds. The fruit is of 
fair appearance and pleasant to the tasie.—- 
Madison (IN. Y.) Observer, Aug. 25. 
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Allen, G. W. Robinson, John Kinsley, H. N. Leet. 
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